helpless Agency Centre which must necessarily rely
upon the British Governor and British troops for
strength.
The same policy, with equal success, was being
attempted with smaller religious communities.
The Sikhs were, and to a large extent are, na-
tionalists. After some of their leaders interviewed
Sir Stafford Cripps, there was a clear line of thought
perceptible in the community which looked forward
to a Sikh State. It was an idea; it could germinate
easily if a few British promises were forthcoming;
and another obstacle to national unity would have
been erected.
The Gonds of the Central Provinces, a few years
ago, never dreamt that they were not Hindus, nor
would they appear non-Hindus in outlook or general
habits. The fact that they ate beef and had two or
three other distinctive habits peculiar to their forest
life and not commonly found among Hindus, was
found sufficient for the official policy, now adopted
for several years, of recognising them as a distinct
non-Hindu community.
Of late the Backward and Aboriginal tribes were
being proselytised to Christianity with vigour under
quasi-official patronage with a view to create another
politically conscious atom out of the nation.
(3)
Simultaneously, the policy of fomenting distrust
between classes on an economic basis was being
pursued.
In the early stages of the Congress, the policy took
the shape of the British Officers posing as guardians
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